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SWIFT’S VERSE. 


Swirr’s name is nuw generally associated 
with his prose writings, but his powers ars 
no less conspicuous in his verse. Where it 
his command of language more evident 
than in ‘Cadenus and Vanessa’? Where 
is his irony more impressive than in ‘ Poetry, 
a@ Rhapsody’? Where is his intensity 
more developed than in ‘The Journal of a 
Modern Lady’? Where is his peculiar 
turn of thought more displayed than in 
‘The Petition of Mrs. Frances Harris ’ ? 
Where will greater versatility be found than 
between the lines addressed to Stella on 
her last birthday, and those ‘On the Death 
of Dr. Swift’? But at present Swift’s 
verse is in a state of chaos. Its arrange- 
ment is neither according to subject nor 
‘chronology, its meaning is hidden from all 


but afew, and its extent is equally faulty 
in the inclusion of pieces that are supposi- 
titious and doubtful, and the exclusion of 
pieces which bear Swift’s hall-mark. 

As at present arranged the first section 
is a hotch-potch of some eighty pieces. 
In it England jostles Ireland, and the 
personal is submerged in the general. For 
example ‘The South Sea Project ’ is in 
close proximity to ‘The Description of an 
Trish Feast,’ and the lines ‘To Mr. Pope 
while he was writing the Dunciad’ are 
followed by ‘A Love Poem from a Phy- 
sician.’ Chronology is frequently ignored. 
‘ Helter-Skelter,’ which was written in 1730, 
is followed by ‘The Puppet Show,’ which 
was written in 1721, and ‘A Love Song in 
the Modern @faste,’ which was written in 
1733, is followed by ‘The Storm’ which 
was written in 1722. 

The second and third sections comprise 
respectively pieces written during Lord 
Carteret’s viceroyalty and pieces addressed 
to Stella and Vanessa. On what basis the 
pieces have been selected it is impossikle to 
divine. The first of the sections is remark- 
able for omitting far more pieces of the 
period than are in it, and for containing a 
piece written in the time of Carteret’s 
predecessor. The second of the sections 
comprises pieces supposed to be written by 
Stella and Vanessa as well as pieces ad- 
dressed to them, and includes twe pieces 
which treat of Mrs. Pilkington under the 
poetical name of Daphne. 

The fourth section comprises pieces com- 
posed at Market Hill. In it little attention 
is paid to chronology, and several pieces 
known to have been written at Market Hill 
are omitted, more particularly ‘The Journal 
of a Modern Lady,’ ‘An Answer to Paulus ’ 
and ‘ The Answer to Ballyspellin.’ 

The fifth and sixth sections comprise 
respectively political pieces and_ pieces 
chiefly relating to Irish politics. In these 
sections the omissicns include the notable 
pieces entitled ‘Poetry, a Rhapsody,’ and 
‘An Epistle to a Lady who desired the 
Author to make Verses on her in the Heroic 
Style,’ as well as ‘The South Sea Project ’ 
and ‘Judas,’ and the confusion becomes 
intensified. In the first of these sections 
there are found ‘Cortinna’ and ‘In Sick- 
ness,’ which have no relation to polities 
and two pieces which concern Irish polities, 
‘The Parody of the Recorder of Blessing- 
ton’s Address’ and ‘The Parody of the 
Recorder of Dublin’s Speech.’ In _ the 
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second of these sections there are several 
pieces relating to English politics, such as 
‘The Run upon the Bankers,’ ‘The Horrid 
Plot discovered by Harlequin, the Bishcp 
of Rockester’s Dog,’ ‘The Dog and Thief,’ 
and ‘Mr. Pulteney being put out of the 
Council.’ No attention has been paid to 
chronology in placing the pieces written 
during the agitation against Wood’s copper 
coinage and some of these pieces are 
separated by an interval of many pages 
from the others. 

Finally, the last section is devoted to 
pieces which are designated Trifles, but 
presented as they are without method or 
comment they might more fitly be termed 
Nonsense. Pieces which have an important 
bearing on Swift’s life are* mixed with 
pieces of no value, and by the ingenuity 
of successive editors the battle of rime 
between Swift and Sheridan has been 
broken up until it is unintelligible. 

No verse requires annotation more than 
that of Swift. In it the spirit of poetry 
has no part, and each piece has its origin 
in some public or private incident. What 
light is thrown on ‘A Ballad on the Game of 
Traffic ’ and ‘A Ballad to the Tune of the 
Cut-purse,’ when it is known that they were 
written at the same time in the summer of 
1702 after the famous Gloucestershire elec- 
tion in which Jack Howe was a protagonist, 
and that the scene was Berkeley Castle and 
not as one of the headings states Dublin 
Castle. What interest does it give to ‘The 
Journal of a Modern Lady ’ and ‘ An Epistle 
to a Lady who desired the Author to make 
Verses on her in the Heroic Style,’ when it 
is known that the lady was the wife of 
Lord Gosford’s ancestor, Sir Arthur Acheson, 
and the only child of Philip Savage, one of 
the great men of Ireland in Swift’s day. 
What light is thrown on ‘The Progress of 
Marriage’ when it is known. that the 
marriage in question was that of Dean 
Pratt, erstwhile Provost of Trinity College, 
to Lady Philippa Hamilton, and that the 
autograph is dated January, 1722, a few 
weeks after Pratt’s death. Again what 
light is thrown on the ‘Directions for 
making 8 Birthday Song’ when it is known 
that the autograph is dated October, 1729, 
and that its recipient was the wily Matthew 
Pilkington who produced soon efterwards 
an ode for the birthday of George II. 

The present collection of Swift’s verse 
has been the work of many hands. The 
first collection was in the Miscellanies which 
were issued by John Morphew in 1711. It 


comprised thirteen pieces. That collection 
was followed by the one in the Miscellanies. 
in which Swift and Pope joined in 1727. 
It added twenty-two pieces to the thirteen, 
which were reprinted in it. To _ these- 
there were added in another volume of 
Swift and Pope’s Miscellanies, published in. 
1732, ten more pieces. Then in 1735 the 
prince of Dublin printers as Swift called. 
George Faulkner, issued as the second 
volume of his edition of Swift’s Works a 
collection in which an addition of sixty 
pieces was made to the forty-five previously 
collected. To that collection Faulkner 
added further in the sixth, eighth and 
eleventh volumes of his edition of Swift’s 
Works issued respectively in 1738, 1746, 
and 1762. Meantime in England Dr. John-. 
son’s contemporary, John Hawkesworth, 
whose ambition was greater than his per- 
formance, took a part, and to him suc- 
ceeded John Nichols, whose researches in 
relation to Swift have afforded vast material 
for subsequent editors and _ biographers. 
Finally, Vice-Provost Barrett, whose fame 
now rests more on his penurious habits than 
on his academic attainments, and Sir 
Walter Scott gave their aid. 

The efforts of the later contributors to 
the collection have resulted in the addition 
not only of pieces of doubtful authenticity, 
but even of pieces actually known to be 
written by others. Amongst these are 
‘ Jack Frenchman’s Lamentation,’ which as 
Prof. Firth kindly pointed out to me was 
written by Congreve; ‘The Garden Plot,’ 
which was written by Dr. William King ; 
‘A Town Eclogue,’ which was written by 
Jonathan Smedley, Leonard Welsted, and 
two others; ‘John Dennis, the Sheltering 
Poet’s Invitation to Richard Steele,’; ‘A 
Parody on the Speech of the Provost of 
Trinity College to the Prince of Wales’; 
‘Dr. Delany’s Villa,’ which was written by 
Sheridan; ‘To the Citizens’; ‘A Young 
Lady’s Complaint for the stay of Dean 
Swift in England ’ ; ‘ The Logicians Refuted,’ 
which is claimed as the work of Goldsmith ; 
‘A Vindication of the Libel,’ which was 
written by William Dunkin; ‘An Ode to 
Humphrey French,’ and ‘An Answer to a 
Friend’s Question.’ In addition John 
Forster has attributed to Swift ‘An Answer 
to Lines from Mayfair,’ which appears to- 
have been written by Prior. On the other 


hand several pieces correctly attributed to. 


Swift, by the earlier contributors to the 


collection have been rejected by their 
successors. Amongst these are ‘The Life- 
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and Genuine Character of Dean Swift,’ ‘A 
Christmas-box for Namby-Pamby,’ ‘ Hard- 
ing’s Resurrection from Hell upon Earth,’ 
and ‘A Trip to Dunkirk.’ 

To supply the deficiencies of existing 
editions of Swift’s verse is not impossible. 
A small expenditure of time and labour has 
enabled me to date and trace the origin of 
almost every piece that Swift is known to 
have written, and to add some new pieces 
to the collection, and this work will, I hope, 
prove of assistance to the future editor of a 
worthy edition. 

F. BALL. 


A RADICAL WEAVER’S COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK. 


THE book from which the extracts given 
below are taken is a small volume of sixty- 
eight pages backed with stiff brown paper- 
covered boards and measuring 74 in. by 
5? in. The leaves are stitched and the 
paper varies in quality, suggesting that the 
volume had a domestic origin. The book 
has been used from both ends, forty-five 
pages in one direction and twenty-three 
in the other, and here and there a leaf has 
been torn out. Originally meant as a 
weaver’s Casting and Calculating Book 
it came to be used by the owner also for 
other purposes, and some twenty-six pages 
are used, not for technical or business 
entries, but as @ kind of commonplace 
book into which are copied paragraphs 
from newspapers and books, epitaphs, arith- 
metical problems, &c. There are also some 
entries which may be original matter. 

There is no owner’s name on the first 
page at either end or on the covers, and 
from among the numerous names of persons 
scattered among the pages of the book it 
would be difficult to decide which, if any, 
belonged to the writer of the extracts. 
That the book belonged to a hand-loom 
weaver living and working in the vicinity 
of Manchester is, however, perfectly clear. 
The period covered lies between the years 
1793 and 1816, these being the earliest and 
latest dates that occur, and judging from 
the nature of the political entries the owner 
seems to have been a man of very decided 
Radical opinions, of a type made familiar 
later by Samuel Bamford and G. J. Holy- 
oake. Some ‘Questions and Answers rela- 
tive to the National Debt ’ are taken from 
The Manchester News of Apr. 23, 1796, and 


there is an extract from The Weekly Register 
referring to a speech of Pitt’s on the Corn 
Importation Bill in October, 1799. But. 
perhaps the most interesting entry is a set 
of doggerel verses entitled ‘The New 
Fashion Shaver.’ From a literary point of 
view there is of course little to be said for 
these verses, but they have a certain interest 
as representing a section of Radical opinion 
of the period. The reference to the siege. 
of Toulon as taking place “last year * 
dates the writing of the lines from 1794. 
Whether or not they are original I do not 
know. There is no mention of their being™ 
copied from @ newspaper, and the spelling 
is faulty and punctuation entirely absent. - 
In the following transcript I have corrected 
the one and supplied the other. The writer, 
whoever he may have been, was a clumsy’ 
rimester. In the last verse the reference is 
clearly to some local incident. 


THE NEw FASHION SHAVER. 


1, 
As Paddy was walking upon the highway, 
He met his friend Dondle and to him did say: 
Good-morrow, dear Dondle, come tell me I pray,- 
Do you think it is true what the people do say ? 
After all their humming and drumming, 
Some say that the French they are coming, 
Without breeches and broogs they are running, 
Believe me, dear Dondle, it’s true. 

2. 
The French they are fighting for all the world dear, 
This world of oppression they shortly will clear : 
If they meet with a traitor they'll stop bis career, 
And cut his head off quite close to his ear ! 
It’s a terrible methdd of shaving! 
A delicate new way of shaving! 
I would not lie under the Razor 
For anything under the sun ! 


3. 

There’s one thing I’ll ask you and then I'll. 
have done, 

What would you do if the French they should 
come ? 

Would you fight for them, or would you run, 

When you hear the sound of the trumpet and 
drum ? 

By my faith, I would speak of their favour, 

For fear of the new fashioned shaver ! 

I would not lie under their Razor 

For anything under the sun ! 


4, 


As for Billy Pitt I would have him to take care, 
For the French they are conquering everywhere’ 
And all the whole chief they do solemnly swear 
If they get hold of him they’ll clip off his hair. 
He’s a hell of a fellow for vaunting, 

He’s got such a fit of carranting, 

I wish that the Devil may haunt him, 

And carry him out of the way. 
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5. 
‘Come fill up your bumper and let us drink deep 
Of whisky itself, it composes to sleep ; 
A toast we must have, and the French it must be, 
For they never intended to hurt you or me. 
But Justice they always commended, 
And Mankind they always befriended, 
And Friendship to us they intended, 
"To set poor old England free ! 


6 


Don’t you remember, dear Dondle, last year, 

“They sent us to Toulon like sheep from the shear? 

They bid us set down without dread or fear, 

For the French were so frightened, they durst not 
come near. 

But they came running like bulls of a tedder, 

And thrashed us as thick as tanned leather, 

And drove us into ships altogether, 

Like as many young pigs in a creel. 


Good morrow, dear Dondle, before that we part, 
Let’s drink to the memory of honest young heart, 
Who died like a man although but a boy, 
‘To think of his fate, how it sickened my joy. 
For he died for the good of the Nation, 
For which he has got a fine station, 
A man may be sure of salvation 
That dies for his Liberty’s cause. 


Another entry, in the same handwriting, 
‘and entitled ‘A Church and King Creed,’ 
appears to belong to about the same period, 
‘but may be later than 1794, as the war 
taxes became very heavy only after 1796, 
when the outcry was general among all 
-classes. 


A CHURCH AND KiInG CREED. 


‘*T believe in one Billy Fitt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, mighty Master of Lords and Commons 
and of all Court Intrigues visible and invisible ; 
and in one Secretary Henry Dundas, beloved of 
Pitt before all women, Minister of Ministers, 
Head of Heads, Light of Lights, Very Man of 
Very Man, beloved not hated, being of one opinion 
with our Creator, by whom all Ministers are 
made; who for us men, and for our taxation 
came up from Scotland, and was incarnate by 
the Devil, and was made fit for Billy’s purpose, 
and is now chief Controller of the East India 
Company: he descended into Scotland and was 
there burnt in effigy, and the third day he came 
again according to the Newspapers, and now 
sitteth at the right hand of Pitt, from whence 
he shall come to judge both the loyal and dis- 
loyal, till folly shall have an end. And I believe 
in old George, the giver of all places and pensions, 
who together with Pitt and Dundas is worshipped 
and glorified, who speaks by Proclamation. I 
believe in one system of corruption, and I believe 
that the remission of taxes will not take place 
till the Resurrection of the dead, and I look for a 
better Government in the world to come. Amen. 


At the other end of the book is a further 
‘set of verses entitled ‘New Song, called The 
Rambling Boy,’ the merit of whichis about 


equal to that of the ‘New Fashion Shaver,’ 
The neat writing suggests a copy, but there 
are some corrections, one or two words 
being struck out and others inserted, and 
the sixth and seventh verses are placed in 
wrong order. This occasions a footnote, 
which reads :— 

‘““Mr. Editor,—The 6th and 7th verses they 
are placed wrong, for the 6th is where the 7th 
should be and 7th where the 6th should be. 
I am, Yours, &c., Jas. Greaves.” 

From this it would appear that James 
Greaves was the writer or transcriber of the 
verses and that he contributed them to some 
local newspaper. Possibly Greaves was 
the owner of the book, but this is by no 
means certain. A loose sheet of paper 
preserved between the leaves, and setting 
forth a petition of weavers in the year 1758, 
is dated from MHollinwood, and _ bears 
eighteen signatures the first of which is that 
of J. Greaves, who seems to have been the 
draftsman. Perhaps this Greaves was the 
father of the writer of the ‘ Rambling Boy.’ 
Hollinwood lies between Oldham and Man- 
chester, about two miles south-west of the 
former town, with which it is now merged. 
But in the eighteenth century it was a self- 
contained village. 


THE RAMBLING Boy. 


1. 
I am a rambling shoemaker from Belfast town 
I came, 
And to my great misfortune, I ’listed in the Train. 
Their usage being very bad with me did not agree, 
Therefore I am resolv’d, my boys, to take my 
Liberty. 
2. 


ie aiet to Tipperary with courage stout and 
old, 


They thought to make a slave of me, but them 
I plainly told 
To work upon a Sunday with me did not agree, 
So therefore, boys, I am resolv’d to take my 
Liberty. 
3. 


The very first night that we came there, our 
Captain gave command, ; 

That me and my poor comrade all on the guard 
should stand ; 

The night being dark and very wet, as you may 
plainly see, 

That was the night, my brave boys, I took my 
Liberty. 

4. 


Straightway I deserted and set out for the North, 
I being something weary I rested on a fort. 
I had not rested long there till I got up again, 


And looking all around me I spied five of the 


Train. 


| 
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I was not afraid to face them all with courage 
stout and bold, 

I marched up to them and to them I plainly told, 

“ Your officers I do defy, and all that they can 


say, 
So therefore, boys, I’m not afraid to fight for 
Liberty.” 
6. 


Straightway I engaged them, and soon I beat 
them all, 

Soon I beat them all, my boys, for mercy they 
did call, 

Saying ‘‘ Spare our lives, bold Irvine, and we will 
for you pray, 

And we’ll declare you beat us all, and took your 
Liberty.” . 

e 


I said ‘“‘ You cowardly rascals, what other can 
you say ? 

Now since that 1 have beat you all and you will 
for me pray, 

O yes, now I shall spare your lives, you may 
declare and say 

That noble Irvine beat you all and took his 
Liberty.” 


Straightways there I left them and set off for 
Inceleed, 

I — there a half a year at my shoemaking 
rade, 

Rambling notions came in my mind my parents 
for to see, 

And I met two of the Train men a coming to 
take me. 


A-meeting these two Train men not knowing 
what to say, 

A-meeting these two Train men barefaced on the 
highway, 

They pulled out their hangers, I winded round 


my oak, 
And leathered these two Train men till they 
weren’t worth a groat. 


10. 
Londonderry fair was coming on, that fair I went 


to see, 

And‘cowardly Steward he was there a thinking to 
take me, 

And - that bloody quarrel my hammer they did 
steal, 

And pledged it there for seven bobs, wasn’t that 
a precious meal ? 11 


The guards did there surround me, I might have 
beat them all, 

Till out of the back window I e a shocking fall. 

The guards did there surround me with a party 
of the Train, 

And lodged me in the guard-house my sorrows 
to bewail. 12 


The pretty girls of Belfast, hearing this news of 
me 


Came flocking to the guard-house there me for 
to see; 


1 = them to dry up their tears and weeping to 
refrain 
For, my ‘pretty maids, I’m not afraid of Liberty 
again. 
13. 


Oh, but if I was in Paris I would be a valiant man,-. 

I x fight for my Liberty, but never for the 
rain 

I would’ beat as many Train men as would stand’ 


in a row, 

And I’d make them fly before me like an arrow 

from a bow. 

These three extracts form the chief items 
of political interest in the book. The other 
entries call for no particular notice, but the 
following recipe for making porter is worth 
quoting for the sake of the prices. No date 
is given but it is opposite a sales item of 1801. 


INGREDIENTS FOR 6 GALLONS OF PORTER. 


& 
One peck of malt 
A quarter of a pound of liquorice root 0 0 2 
do. of Spanish 
liquorice 001 
do. of essentia 00 2 
oO. of colour 
Half a pound of treacle OO 
A quarter do. of hops 00 4 
Capsicum and ginger ' 
Coals 0 0 6 
0 3 11h 
Bought at the Public Houses at 6d. per 
quart .. He 12 
Leaves clear gain oe -- O 8 Of 


A note of earlier date, from a loose 
inserted sheet, states that in February. 
1759, potatoes were “sold out by retail 
10 pounds for one penny, and the buyer 
wanted Trust.” F. H. CHEETHAM. 


«ORDERS AND ORDINANCES OF THE. 
HOSPITALS,’ 1532. 


In endeavouring to unravel the apparent 
confusion of this scarce work and _ its 
several reprints I have experienced diffi- 
culty in identifying a reprint said to have 
been prepared for Samuel Pepys, the 
diarist. I have not traced this statement 
to its source, but it is evident many pook 
collectors and even a few bookseilers are- 
misled by “the shadow of doubt” that. 
this illusive reprint was an exact facsimile 
of the original. The perplexity is therefore 
to identify it definitely. Apparently, the 
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first printed issue of such ‘Rules and Or- 
‘dinances’ is the 1552 edition :— 

1. ‘The Order of the Hospital of S! Bartholo- 
mews in Westsmythfielde in London.’ 
~The colophon reads :— 

‘Imprinted at London by Rycharde Grafton 
Printer to the Kynges maistie cum privilegio ad 
solim (The B.M. copy is 697 
@ 16. 2). 


This was followed by a MS. volume of 
which apparently several copies were pre- 
pared :— 

(2) ‘A true and Shorte Declaration of the 
. State and charge of the newe erectide hospitalles.” 
(The B. M. copy is Harl. MS., No. 604,176, 
there are also copies at Cambridge, Arch- 
bishop Parker’s Library, Corpus Christi, 
and in a private library.) 

The next work is apparently a re-issue 
py Grafton (3). Its title indicates its wider 
scope :— 

Order of the of K. Henry 
the VIIIth and K. Edward the VIth, viz., St. 
Bartholomew’s, Christ’s, Bridewell, St. Thomas’s. 
By the Maior, Cominalitie and Citizens of 
London, Governours of the Possessions, Revenues 

cand Goods of the sayd Hospitalls, 1557.” 
There is no colophon or other indication of 
printer, but Mr. J. A. Kingdon, in his 
monograph ‘Richard Grafton,’ says of 
‘this and the 1552 volume :— 

“The two are so similar in design and con- 
formation, their production so similarly on each 
occasion at the end of Grafton’s term of office, 
that identity of authorship can hardly be doubted. 
Grafton must have had much to do with it even 
if merely one of a number appointed to draw it 
up.” 

There is not the similarity of conforma- 
tion that Mr. Kingdon claims. The later 


work is 12mo, whereas its prototype is 8vo; 
the metter also has been enlarged, and while 
agreeing as to the identity of authorship I 
would suggest that the larger purpose of these 
Rules for the Order was the intention of this 
re-issue. It is this work (3) that is said to 
have been reprinted at a much later date. 

R. Rawlinson (‘English Topographer,’ 
1720, p. 144) says :— 

““This Book has been since reprinted in the 
old characters and in the same size.” 

Yet neither this bibliographer nor others 
consulted identify this reprint that is pre- 
sumakly the so-called Pepys reprint. The 
late Mr. Wheatley informed me that Pepys 
had the 1557 edition reproduced so exactly 
that all copies bearing that date would be 
suspect. The occasion for the Pepys re- 
print would be the seme for all subsequent 
Governors of the hospitals, knowledge of the 
rules and orders. It was this that probably 
led to the provision of other re-issues, 
notably that of 1652 (4) which was reprinted 
by Dr. Morant Baker, 1885 (5). In his 
prefatory note it is stated that the issue of 
1652 is @ reprint of the original pamphlet of 
1552 which “‘ was again printed in 1580.” (6). 
I have not seen a copy of the 1652 edition, 
but if Dr. Baker’s facsimile is accurate it is 
en entirely different work from the original 
pamphlet of 1552. The J580 issue is also 
otherwise unknown to me and I take leave 
to question the attribution of date. The 
succession of these re-issues would be cor- 
rectly identified and not subject to confusion 
if the so-called Pepys reprint was ‘definitely 
known and described. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim : iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438 : vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329 ; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 327, 265, 423.) 


The next regiment (p. 71) is one of four which were raised in Holland in 1674 for 


“service under the Dutch Government. 


It was brought on to the establishment of the British Army (ranking as the Fifth 


Regiment of Foot) in 1689, having been one of the regiments which came over to England 
in 1688 with the Prince of Orange to join in the rebellion against James I. In 1782 the 
territorial designation ‘‘ Northumberland ’”? was added to its title, and in 1833 it was 
equipped as Fusiliers and designated the Fifth Regiment of Foot, Northumberland 
Fusiliers : it is now (1920) Northumberland Fusiliers.” 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


Dates of their first 


Colonel Irwin’s Regiment of Foot. CONIEEIONA, 


Colonel Alexander Irwin (1) .. .. 27 June 1737 Ensign 1689. 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. Charles William Pearce -» 1 Jan. 1735/6 ditto, 14 June 1703. 
_Major it ..» James Paterson (2) .. .- 1 Jan. 1735/6 Lieutenant, 6 May, 1709. 


(1) Major-General, Feb. 24, 1744; Lieut.-General, 1748. Died in 1762. ‘ 
(2) Appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 7th Regiment of Marines on Jan. 24, 1741; Major-General 
. June 26, 1759 ; Lieut.-General, Jan. 19, 1761. Died at Richmond, 1771. 


4 
4 


we 
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Colonel Irwin’s Regiment of Foot 
continued), 
Daniel Pacquer (3) .. 
Arthur Balfour pe 
George Lestanquett 
Captains oe 4Charles Fitzroy 
Peter Bruneval 
George Crawfurd 
Gilbert Keene 


Captain Liewenant .. William Hele .. ric 


(Andrew Crew (4) 
Cary Godby .. 
Ralph Urwen .. 
John Purcell .. 
Lieutenants Robert Cuthbertson .. 
Michael Mitchell (5) .. 
John Irwin (6) ae 
Lambert Vanriell ae 
\George Lovell .. oe 


John Fenwrick (7) 
James Reid (8) 
Henry Bourne 
Ensigns as Henry Fletcher 
James Edmonstoune .. 
John Edgworth 
Mead Vanlewen (9) 


Dates of their Dates of their 


present commissions. first commissions. 

ne 9 June 1721 ditto 8 July 1708. 

. 22 Dec. 1728 2nd Lieutenant 1708. 
June 1733 ditto 1728. 

.. 20 June 1785 Cornet 10 May 1721. 

-- 1 Jan. 1735/6 Ensign 24 June 1710. 
14 Jan. 1737 Lieutenant 2 July 1736: 
20 June 1739 Ensign 11 Mar. 1710/11. 


-. 1 Jan. 1735/6 ditto 5 Apr. 1720. 


22 Aug. 1722 ditto ‘1 Nov. £710. 
25 Aug. 1722 ditto 25 Aug. 1709. 
-. 24 Nov. 1722 ditto 24 Sept. 1709. 
-.» 1 June 1724 ditto 5 Jan. 1715/16. 
» 11 Mar. 1731/2 ditto 31 May 1722. 
1 Jan. 1735/6 ditto 25 Aug. 1722. 
14 Jan. 1737 ditto 8 July 1736. 
ae 1 May 1729 ditto 
.. 203June, 1739 ditto 
13 Oct. 1723 
7 Feb. 1737 
1 May 1739 
2 May 1739 
19 June 1739 
15 Dee. 1738 
20 June 1739 


DO 


24 Nov. 1722. 
24 Mar. 1730/31. 


The names here following are entered on the interleaf in ink ;— 


Captain Geo. Fowke .. 
Captain Lieutenant .. Jno. Corneille .. ee 


Wm. Wilkinson 
Christopher Barbutt .. 
Ensigns 4 Lewis Nicole 
Henry Troughear is 

Chudley Deering (10) 


(3) Major, Feb. 8, 1741. 

(4) Captain, Feb. 8, 1741. 

(5) Captain. June 8, 1749. 

(6) Lieut.-Colonel, Noy. 27, 1752. 


-» 13 Mar. 1740/1 
-- 13 Mar. 1740/1 


15 Jan. 1739 /40 

15 Jan. 1739/40 
-. 16 Jan. 1739/40 
13 Mar. 1740/1 
we 6 June 1741 


(7) Lieutenant, Jan. 15, 1741. 
(8) Lieutenant, June 6, 1741. 
(9) Lieutenant, July 9, 1745. 
(10) Captain, Apr. 15, 1749. 


J. H. Lesuie, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 
(To be continued.) 


Lines By TENNyson.—The following lines 
of Lord Tennyson in the autograph of the 
poet were sold at a sale at Sotheby’s as 
lot 159 on Feb. 28, 1910, and seem to 
deserve a wider circulation than the sale 
catalogue :— 


O subtle various world, 
Not all concealed, 
Relation! Difference ! 

4) termless field ! 

Fair feast of soul and sense 
In part revealed. 


‘O soul reflecting forms 
No words can reach, 
Comparing, at ‘thy will, 
Each form with each, 
Let tears of wonder fill 
Thy void of speech. 
Fama. 


Oxford. 


THe IpENTITY OF FRANCIS LOVELACE’ 
GovERNOR oF NEw York.—The writer on 
the Lovelace family in the ‘D.N.B.’ states 
that Francis Lovelace, Governor of New 
York, 1668-73, was a son of Richard, Ist 
Baron Lovelace of Hurley, and adds that he 
‘must be carefully distinguished from Franci§ 
Lovelace (d. 1664), Recorder of Canterbury, and 
from Colonel Francis Lovelace, brother of Richard 
the Poet.” 

Further research, however, would seem 
to prove beyond a doubt that Governor 
Lovelace was indeed a brother of Richard 
the poet, and a son of Sir William Lovelace, 
Kt., of Woolwich, by Anne Barne his wife. 

The writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ seems to have 
been unaware of an Ashmolean MS. entitled 
‘Interment of Mr. Wm. Lovelace, New 
York, 1671,’ which has been reprinted in 
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The American Historical Review, vol. ix. 

(Macmillan, N. Y., 1904), and which contains 

an account of the funeral procession. 

Amongst those present at the ceremony 

were :— 

8. Tho: Lovelace Esq., father of the deceased and 
his Lady in close Mourning. 

10. Coll: ffraucis Lovelace p’sent Governo™ of New 
Yorke and uncle to the deceased in close 
Mourning single. 

11. Capt. : ey | Lovelace uncle also to the 
deceased in like Mourning single. 

The ‘Minutes’ of the Executive Council of 
New York (Albany, 1910), state that 
‘* Thomas Lovelace, brother of the Governor, 
was at this time (1672) Alderman of New 
York City,” having been so appointed 
Oct. 31, 1671, and was a Captain in the 
Foot Company of Staten Island on July.1, 
1672. 

Again, in The Magazine of History, vol. i. 
(New York, 1905) there are to be found 
several letters reprinted from a MS. in the 
Congressional Library, one of which, from 
Governor Lovelace, refers to ‘“‘my neece, 
Mrs. Ruth Gorsuch”’ (who had married 
William Whitby of Virginia, Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses, 1653) with regard to 
the guardianship of her son William, by 
Thomas Todd of Virginia, husband of her 
sister, Anne Gorsuch. Further particulars 
of these families, too long to quote here, are 
to be seen in the above-named magazine. 

These records, then, establish the fact 
that Governor Francis Lovelace had brothers 
named Thomas and Dudley, and a sister 
married to a Mr. Gorsuch: no such persons, 
however, are to be found in the pedigrees 
of the Barons Lovelace of Hurley as issue 
of the first Baron Lovelace. On turning to 
the pedigrees of Lovelace of Woolwich, as 
given in Berry’s ‘County Genealogies ’ 
(County of Kent), and in Archeologia 
Cantiana, vol. x., &c., we find Col. Francis 
Lovelace with his brothers Thomas, Richard 
the poet, and Capt. Dudley, and a sister 
Anne (married to the Rev. John Gorsuch 
or Gorsage, Rector of Walkern, Herts, 
whose pedigree is to be found in ‘The 
Visitation of London, 1633-4,’ Harl. Soc., 
p. 327), all children of Sir William Lovelace 
of Woolwich. 

As the above quotations are mainly from 
American publications, which may not be 
readily available to readers of ‘N. & Q.’, 
it is hoped that they may serve to correct 
@ long-standing error. 

C. CLarKson SxHaw, Capt. 


ROMANTIQUE.’’—The year 1821 is gener- 
ally accepted as the opening of the Romantic 
Movement in France, and the origin of the 
term ‘‘Romantique ”’ or ‘‘L’Ecole Roman- 
tique ” seems to have puzzled many British 
and American writers of centenary articles 
and even books. J. Demogeot in his. 
‘Histoire de la Littérature Francaise ” 
(Paris, Hachette, Ist ed., 1861; 7th ed., 
1866) says :— 

“Mme. de Staél avait la premiére, en France,. 
prononcé le mot romantique. Elle désignait 
ainsi la poésie ‘dont les chants des troubadours. 
ont été Vorigine, celle qui est née de-la chevalerie 
et du christianisme.’ On sait que ces chants. 
avaient eu pour premier organe les langues néo- 
latines qu’on appelait romanes, et les poémes. 
écrits en ces langues et nommés pour cette 
raison romans.” 

Mme de Staél died in 1817, but her 
famous work on ‘L’Allemagne’ end her 
novel ‘Corinne’ enrolled her among the 
prophets of ‘ L’Ecole Romantique.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


GILES CaPEL, Fellow of All Souls’ Colleger 
Oxford, 1540; Rector of Duloe, Cornwall 
1541, M.A., 1545; Rector of How Capel» 
Herefordshire, 1549; Prebendary of White 
Lackington in the Cathedral Church of 
Wells and Rector of Yeovilton, Somerset, 
both in 1554; was deprived of these two 
latter preferments in 1560, and went to 
Louvain where he was living in 1562 and 
1572. On July 3, 1574, he (described as. 
formerly a Canon of Bath and as aged about 
60) was provided to a Canonry at Bruges by 
Pope Gregory XIII. (Archivio Vaticano, 
Arm. lii. t. 31; Arm. xliv, t. 22 f. 206d). 
According to the‘ Concertatio Ecclesiz ’ he 
died abroad before 1588. What else is. 
known about him ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


REPRESENTATIVE County LIBRARIES, 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE.—It would be quite a 
good thing for topographical scholars to. 


know where to turn for information con-’ 


cerning a county not their own, and a list 
might be made of really first-class repre- 
sentative County Libraries by correspondents: 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 

As far as my knowledge goes the best 
West Riding Library is at the Bradford 
Public Library (Mr. Butler Wood), the 
Library Committee having wisely acquired 
the library of the late C. A. Federer and 
the topographical part of that of the late 
J. Norton Dickon’s library — two noted 
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Yorkshire collectors. I take it that Hull 
Public Library (Mr. T. Shepperd) owns 
the best East Riding collection. 

The Exeter Free Library has undoubtedly 
the finest collection of Devon books in the 
world and the library of T. Cann Hughes 
of Lancaster is probably the best private 
Devonian library. My own collection of 
something like 3,500 books, &c,. of Cornish 
interest may be considered the best Cornish 
collection and information from them con- 
cerning the county I shall be glad to supply 
to correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 

J. Rowe. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them pani 


WaS THERE A ParRsI COLONY IN THE 
SoutH Sras ?—Since his famous exodus 
from Persia in the eighth century 4.p., the 
Parsi has emigrated to whatever places his 
instinct—commercial, benevolent or roving— 
has drifted him to. Naoroji Rustomji Seth 
was the first Parsi, as a matter of fact the 
first Indian, to go to England in 1723 a.p. 
Australia, Germany and China, Natal and 
Ceylon, Arabia and Aden, Karachee and 
Rangoon, Madras and Mecca, and various 
parts of this country have all claimed him 
as their denizen in one or other capacity— 
an agriculturer, shop-keeper, trader, 
traveller or settler. 

It is in Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages and Travels ’ 
(vol. ix., London, 1811, p. 229) that I have 
come across @ curious passage which seems 
to point to a probable Colony of the Parsis in 
the South Seas. It runs thus :— 

“At this day the whole plan of the Persian 
constitution, except the ecclesiastical part of it, 
which is changed by the introduction of Mahome- 
tanism, is very near the same that it was three 
thousand years ago; and yet the. Parsees, who 
are the remains of the ancient people of Persia, 
to whom the constitution belonged, are now 
reduced to so inconsiderable a remnant, that it 
is doubted whether there may be ten thousand 
souls left in Persia of this race. Those that are 
left, indeed, preserve their primitive customs, 
and are authentic witnesses of the truths reported 
of them by the most learned writers. It is, 
indeed, true, that there is another small colony of 
these people in the Indies, and it may not be 
amiss to ae the reader in mind of a conjecture, 
mentioned in Commodére Roggewin’s voyage, 
that some islands, discovered by him in the South 


Seas, are actually peopled by the relicts of these 


ancient Persians. 
‘“‘T had myself an opportunity of conversing 


for several years with a very sensible physician, 
who went that voyage, to whom I was indebted 
for many of the particulars published therein ; 
and who is dead since they were published. Of 
this gentleman I very carefully enquired what the 
reasons were which induced him and his com- 
panions to advance that notion, which at first 
sight is none of the most probable. He told me 
the causes were chiefly three: First, that their 
complexions, in the sentiments of those who had 
seen some of the Gubers in Persia, very much 
resembled them, and were very unlike either the 
inhabitants of Africa, or of India ; for whereas the 
former are ofa black, and the latter of a reddish 
or iron colour; these were of a light olive, yet 
their aspects differed absolutely from the Chinese 
or Tartars. The second cause he assigned, was 
their worshipping the Sun and Fire; turning 
towards the east when they prayed, and using a 
low or whispering voice, all of which are suitable 
enough to the Gubers, or Gaurs, as the Turks call 
them. The third was the innocency of their 
manners, the quiet and peaceable life they lead, 
the pains they took in cultivating their lands, and 
their great industry in several ingenious manu- 
factures. I shall not take upon me to determine 
what credit is due to these conjectures, but shall 
content myself with observing, that they are 
worth remembering; and considering perhaps, 
our posterity may have an opportunity by con- 
versing with these people, to enter into them 
more minutely.” 

Commodore Roggewin’s Voyage, referred 
to in the above excerpt, seems to be a scarce 
work. It is certainly not in any of the 
Bombay libraries. Whether it could be 
traced in Calcutta libraries, I know not. 
But there is one book ‘The Voyage of Cap- 
tain Don Felipe Gonzalez to Easter Island, 
1770-71,’ by B. G. Corney, 1908 (Hakluyt 
Society Publication, Series 2, vol. xiii.) in the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
which contains an extract from the official 
log of one “‘ Mr. Jacob Roggeveen ” relating 
to his Discovery of the Easter Island, 1722 
(pp. 1-26). These pages make no mention 
of the conjecture of a Parsi colony in the 
South Seas, which, according to the above 
extract, the Commodore has made in his 
book of voyage. 

In the words of the above excerpt, I shall 
not, for the present, take upon myself to 
determine what credit is due to this con- 
jecture of Roggewin, but shall content myself 
with observing that it is worth remembering 
and investigating by abler hands. In the 
meantime will any reader enlighten me 
as to any mention of a Parsi colony in 
the South Seas in Commodore Roggewin’s 
Voyage or in any other book ? 


Tardeo, Bombay. R. N. Munsat. 
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Hook: OXENBRIDGE: Morton : Por- 
TRAITS WANTED.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about portraits of 
three prominent seventeenth-century divines, 
two of whom graduated at Oxford and one 
at Cambridge ? 

They were all identified with America at 
one time or another. These are the Rev. 
William Hook, a Hampshire man born in 
1601; the Rev. John Oxenbridge of the 
same county, born in 1609; and the Rev. 
Charles Morton, perhaps born in Wales in 
1626. They are all mentioned in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ I think 
there must be portraits of these men, and 
I should like to know of them. 

C. K. Bouton. 


G. Boox-PLatE DEsIGNER.—I should 
feel grateful for particulars about this 
designer who flourished between 1790 and 
1810, making a speciality of pictorial and 
armorial plates. He is believed to have 
had business establishments in Birmingham 
and Manchester. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


sy Auction, Lonpon, 
1714.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
what collections of pictures and sculptures 
were sold by auction in London in 1714— 
old or new style? I should be very grateful 
for information. 

(Mrs.) RACHAEL Poote. 
The Museum House, Oxford. 


was Jounson’s Prerry VoLun- 
Inous AuTHOUR ?—Boswell, under 1769, 
(near the end) says :— 

“Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain 
pretty voluminous authour, saying: ‘He used 
to write anonymous books, and then other books 
commending those books, in which there was 
something of rascality.’ ” 

It seems to me that, whoever this may be, 
a little humour must be allowed for in the 
word “‘rascality.”’ 

Was this Swedenborg? The ‘Arcana 
Celestia ’ (London, 1749-56) were anony- 
mous, and in later and smaller works 
(‘Heaven and Hell,’ 1758, &c.) Swedenborg 
gives long quotations from the ‘Arcana’; 
in ‘Heaven and Hell,’ two-thirds of the 
engee quote the ‘Arcana.’ Moreover, all 

religious works were anonymous until 
1768, when his name appeared on the title- 
page of the ‘De Amore Conjugali.’ This 
work, published at Amsterdam in that 
year, would be a natural topic in London 
in the next, 


Boswell would obviously feel a delicacy 
about mentioning Johnson’s hostile remark 
with the name of Swedenborg attached, as 
he was already attracting influential fol- 
lowers who were busy translating his Latin 
when Boswell was writing. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS, 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


J. E. Gorpon, Etcuer.—In 1848 Joseph 
Candall, 12 Old Bond Street, issued an 
album of 38 little etchings, mcstly of Ger- 
many and the Isle of Wight, by J. E. Gordon. 
What is known of him—or her ? 


J. M. Buttocs. 
37 Bedfard Square, W.C. 


THE BriTISH IN Corsica.—Who were the 
officers and what were the regiments and 
ships engaged in the three occupations by 
the British of Bastia, San Fiorenzo and 
Calvi in Corsica in the years 1745, 1794, and 
1814 ? 

Bastia was in 1814 captured by the 
insurgents, I think, and handed over by 
them to the British. Did the latter invade 
Calvi ? 

There was a General Dundas engaged in 
the operations in 1794, and he was succeeded 
by General D’Aubant and, in 1814, General 
Montresor, but beyond these surnames I can 
find no particulars of them and the ‘D.N.B. 
is in Corsica not available. 

Prenry LEwIs. 

Ajaccio. 


“Brtreve.”—I shall be glad to know 
whether any new material is available since 
the publication of the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ as to this verb,—in particular 
as to its use in sense 3: ‘Believe in (& 
person or thing), 7.e., in its actual existence 
or occurrence ’—at an earlier date than 
the quotation of 1716 from Lady Mary 


Wortley Montague’s ‘ Letters,’ ix. 1. 


ancient bronze table was discovered in the 
copper and silver mine at Aliustrel in Por- 
tugal, both sides of which were covered with 
a Latin text. A second such table was dis- 
covered in the same mine in May, 1906, 
inscribed with ancient mining regulations. 
The text of the first table was dealt with by 
M. Mispoulet in an_ article entitled Le 
régime des mines & 1’époque romaine et ” 
Moyen-Age, d’aprés la table d’Aliustrel 
in the Nouvelle Revue historique du Drow 


francais et étranger for 1907. The text of 


ALIUSTREL BRONZE TABLES.—In 1876 an. 


J 
0 
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the second table was published and dis- 
cussed by Signor Cattaneo in the Resoconti 


delle riunioni dell’ Associazione Mineraria 


Sarda (Anno xt.). As I am unable to 
consult either of these foreign periodicals, 
will some kind reader tell me whether 1 can 
find anything about these tables in an 
English publication. L. L. K. 


Mr. Jonn Denton, “Rector of Stone- 
grave in Yorks, and Prebendary of York ”’ 
—so styled on the gravestone of his daughter 
Mrs. Hellen Cock (widow of William Cock, 
mercer, of Kendall, Westmorland) who died 
Jan. 12, 1762, aged 81. No John Denton 
occurs as Prebendary of York in Le Neve’s 
‘Fasti,’ ed. Hardy. The Stonegrave clergy 
list gives Robert Denton, M.A., of Catherine 
Hall, Camb, as rector from May 27, 1700, 
to his death June 1, 1747. Is the inscription 
in error ? J. W. F. 


Scorr or Essex. (See 7 S. vi. 194).—At 
this reference C. Goxtpine of Colchester 
mentions a MS. pedigree of the Scott family 
of Glemsford, co. Suffolk, in his possession. 
I should like to learn of the present where- 
abouts of this MS. C. B. A. 


BEVERLEY WHITING, son of Henry Whit- 
ing of Virginia matriculated at Oxford 
University from Ch. Ch. in 1722. Can any 
American correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me further particulars of this man ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Broncivimont BreEer.—In his ‘Travels 
Tavernier, writing of Batavia, says, “one 
must pay 40 sols for a pint of beer, whether 
English or of Broncivimont.’’ Where was 
this beer brewed, and what was its peculia- 
rity ? EMERITUS. 


SAVERY Famity oF MARLBOROUGH, WILTS. 
—I should be very grateful for information 
respecting Martha, the wife of Servington 
Savery, M.D., of Marlborough, who died in 
1696, aged 34. What was her maiden 
mame? She is buried at St. Peter’s Church, 
Marlborough, and her arms impaled. with 
those of her husband on the monument 
in the church (tinctures not expressed, the 
colours being probably worn away), are & 
chevron between three crosses moline, two 
and one. 

I should also be glad to know the maiden 
name of Mary, the wife of the Rev. Serving- 
ton Savery, A.M., of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, only grandson of the above Serving- 
ton Savery, M.D. She died Dec. 23, 1766, 


aged 51, and is buried with her husband at 
St. Peter’s Church and to whom there was 
originally a brass on the floor of the chancel ~ 
which disappeared at the restoration of the 
church in 1864. LEONARD C. PRICE. 


‘THE WESTERN MISCELLANY,’ 1775 AND 
1776.—There has just recently come into 
my hand a volume in old binding, appar- 
ently co-eval with or circa the above date, 
the contents of which are pp. 541-660, with 
title-page and index of vol. v. of The Western 
Miscellany, pp. 25-648 of vol. vi., and the 
first weekly part of vol. vii., viz., for Monday, 
Oct. 7, 1776, pp. 1-24, printed at Sherborne, 
by R. Goadby. 

The contents are of a miscellaneous 
character and a feature was the provision 
weekly of two to four pages of Enigmas, 
Rebuses, Mathematical, Algebraic and As- 
tronomical problems, nearly all both as 
questions and solutions, being versified and 
contributed by persons residing in the west, 
from Cornwall upwards. 

Can your readers oblige with particulars 
of its continuance after 1776, the names of 
its editors, &e. W. S. B. H. 


StREATHAM.—A 12mo 
Book of Common Prayer, 1823, has inside 
its front cover a label of crimson leather 
lettered in gold :— 

“This prize book was adjudged to Master 
T. H. Davison who was first in the 4th class in 
the examination at Hambly House, Streatham, 
June 16, 1827.” 

Was the house named a well-known academy, 
and where in Streatham was it situated ? 
W. B. H. 


‘**Barons.”—In proceedings for trespass 
brought by John Payne against John Arthur 
it was alleged that the latter on Nov. 30, 
1491, by force and arms, namely with sticks 
and knives fished in the several (7.e., private) 
fishery of John Payne at Weston-super-Mare 
and took and carried away 100 horse-loads 
of fish called ‘“‘barons,” 400 fish called 
“tubbelyns,” 300 haddokkes,” and 200 
“whitynges,’’ and inflicted other enormities 
to his serious injury. 

‘“Tubbelyns we know, for young cod 
are still known by that name, here, on the 
shore of the Severn Sea, and haddock we 
know, and whiting we know, but we are 
sorely and sadly puzzled about “ barons ”’: 
many dictionaries we have searched in vain, 
and local inquiries have produced no results. 
Evidently they were a small fish, too small 
to be counted separately like cod, haddock 
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or whiting, and were only dealt with by the 
horse-load. November is the month for 
sprat fishing, and great quantities of them, 
boat-loads of them, are caught here every 
autumn. We rather think that “barons ’”’: 
must be sprats, but we have no authority 
for this surmise, and it would appear that 
we shall not have any such authority, until 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ pelt us with replies. 
Ernest E. Baker. 
The Glebe House, Weston-super-Mare. 


JOHN HuGHES OF LIVERPOOL, A.D. 1706.— 
Particulars of the parentage and education 
of John Hughes are desired. 

He transcribed, ‘‘in Mason’s characters,” 
the Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, &c., at Liver- 
pool, 1706. WALLACE GANDY. 

78 Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


DanieEL DEFOE IN THE PiILLORY.—Pope 
says that Daniel Defoe, author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ when put in the pillory, had his 
ears cut off. But I cannot verify this as a 
fact. Defoe stood in the pillory on July 29, 
30 and 31, 1703. His offence was, I believe, 
that of writing against the High Church party. 
I should like to know precise facts of his 
mutilation and offence. G. B. M. 


WoopsurRN CoLLecTIon.—I have several 
drawings and pictures which have on their 
reverse sides notes to the effect that they 
came from ‘‘the Woodburn Collection.” I 
should be pleased if any reader could give 
me any information concerning it. - 

A. STANTON WHITFIELD. 

Bentley Moor, Walsall. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. I should be os to know the source of the 
quotation appended—-which appeared in an 
obituary notice in The Times within the last 
twelve months. The Chief Constable of Lanca- 
snire is desirous of using it (with acknowledg- 
ments) on the memorial that is being erected to 
the men of the force who fell. 

Shall we not offer up our best and highest ? 

When duty calls can we forbear to give ? 

This be thy record where in peace thou liest— 

* He gave his life that England’s soul should live.” 

I should be glad to be informed if it is copy- 
right. ARTHUR BRIERLEY. 


2. O England, in the smoking trenches dyi 

all the world, 

We hold our breath, and watch your bright 
flag flying, 

While ours is furled. 
These lines aresa id to have been published in a 
New York newspaper in February, 1915. What 
was the paper, and who was the author ? 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


Replies. 


CRUIKSHANK AND WESTMINSTER 
SCHOOL. 


(12 S. i. 347). 


Looxine back through the war volumes of 
‘N. & Q.’ I have just come across URLLAD’s 
query. I also have a copy of the cutting. 
The picture and letterpress form part of a 
review of 

“*The Devil’s Walk.’ By Coleridge and 
Southey. A New Edition, with several additional 
Engre vings by Robert Cruikshank. Simpkin & 
Marshall.” 

The commencement of the review, printed 
above the picture, is as follows :— 

‘* Nearly thirty thousand copies of this jeu d’ssprst 
having disposed we do pretend 
to sit in judgment on its merit in the eleventh hour. 
It is, perhaps, all things considered, one of the 
most — poems ever penned; having given 
rise to almost endless controversy respecting its 
real authorship. That point is now, however, 
satisfactorily ascertained, and with its new illus- 
trations we consider it a rare morceau. Our artist, 
Robert Cruikshank, seems to have entered into the 
spirit of the author with a real gusto, and has 
given us some rich specimens of his extraordinary 
talent. We select, G the kind permission of the 
Proprietor, the following characteristic sketch of” 

The remainder of the review is quoted by 
URLLAD, subject to the following corrections, 
no doubt where his copy is frayed: for 
“very correct’ read A very correct’; for 
hero ’’ read “for our hero ’’; for “ he’s 
well qualified ’’ read “ him well qualified.” 

I cannot say where the cutting comes 
from; the following passage printed on the 
back suggests 1832 as the date :— 

“QUERY FOR ARITHMETICIANS :—If it cost a 
man fifty shillings to have hisown windows broken 
by as many men at night, that being over hours, 
what will it cost the same individual to be cheered 
by an equal number of persons in the middle of the 
day? If Coker cannot furnish an answer perhaps 
the Duke of Wellington can.” 

Surely UrRtLAD wrongs the memory of a 
great headmaster in describing the figure of 
the schoolmaster in the caricature as @ por- 
trait of Busby; it bears no resemblance to 
any of his portraits, and though Richard 
Busby liked his pint of claret, nothing in his- 
character was compatible with a nose of 
the magnificent proportions depicted in the 
caricature. 

If Urwxiap should by chance be able to 
identify the source of the cutting I should 
be grateful if he would let me know it. 

J. D. Wurrmoke.. 
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JOHN THORNTON OF CovENTRY (12 8. vii. 
481).—I may safely leave Mr. Le Couteur 
and others to deal with Mr. KNow.ezs’s 
theories about John Thornton. But with 
regard to his suggestion that the east window 
of Great Malvern Priory Church may be his 
work, I should like to make the following 
remarks, 

1. We possess only one date for the 
rebuilding of the quire of Great Malvern, 
and that is the consecration of the altars in 
1460, marking the completion of the work. 
The rebuilding must have taken several 
years, but I do not think the glazing of the 
east window can be put back beyond 1450, 
at the very earliest. Thornton must have 
been dead long before that. 

2. For years past I have been on the look 
out for analogies with the Malvern window, 
and with this object I have seen a good deal 
of medizval glass all over England. But 
I have never yet found anything in im- 
mediate relation with it. Some ten years 
ago, I made a study of the York glass from 
this point of view, and with the same result. 
Beyond what is common to all fifteenth- 
century glass painting, I cannot see any 
resemblance between Thornton’s work and 
the Malvern east window, either in style or 
details. G. McM. Rusurortu, F.S.A. 

Riddlesden, Malvern Wells. _ 


DANIEL VINECOMBE (7 8. vi. 487).—This 
query is of ancient date, but I have just 
perused D. Vinecombe’s will, which disposes 
of a part of it. After leaving legacies of 
money or pieces of plate to a long list of 
‘cousins,’’ he makes similar bequests to 
friends, and among others a piece of plate 
to Eustace Budgell, son of Gilbert Budgell, 
D.D. There can be no doubt that the 
latter was the G. B., D.D., mentioned at the 
above reference. Eustace Budgell was 
“X.”’ of The Spectator, whose name is in- 
cluded in the ‘D.N.B.’ The tankard re- 
ferred to in the query passed to Daniel 
Michell as the residuary.legatee prin- 
cipal heir. A. T 


SNIPE IN BELGRAVE SqQuaRE (12S. vii. 390, 
437, 476, 498).—The Flask in Ebury Square 
was “‘the resort of those who came out 
duck-hunting, a sport much followed in the 
about (‘Notes and Topographical 

emoranda relating to the Out-Wards of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square.’ Appendix 
to a printed lecture by C. J. B. Aldis on the 
Sanitary Condition of large towns and of 
Belgravia, 1837). It is known that the 


whole area was formerly ‘‘ The Five Fields,’” 
and has a subsoil of clean bright gravel and 
sand, much of the over-lying clay having: 
been dug up and made into bricks by Mr. 
Thomas Cubitt the builder who replaced it 
with an immense quantity of brick rubbish. 
brought from all parts of London and which 
raised the surface 8 or 9 feet. Mr. Ward,. 
then in the employ of Mr. Cubitt, informed 
Mr. Aldis that prior to this alteration of 
levels and building the area was marshy 
and repeatedly inundated, so that ducks,. 
snipe, and other water-fowl frequented it. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Van DER Prass (12 S. vii. 29).—The- 
brief notice of this artist in Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary should be corrected and supple- 
mented by the account given in A. J.. 
van der Aa’s ‘Biographisch Woordenboek 
der Nederlanden,’ where references are given 
to various sources of information. Accord- 
ing to one duthority (Kramm) David van 
der Plaes was born some years earlier than 
1647. Mention is made among his works of 
portraits of Prince Hendrik Casimir, Gor- 
nelis Tromp, son of the more famous admiral 
(why do so many English writers persist in 
writing ‘‘van Tromp’? Pepys was_ not 
guiltless), Jonkheer Hendrik van der Dols- 
and his wife. For some years he worked 
for the publisher Pieter Mortier. who apppears- 
in Bryan’s Dictionary as Martin. A portrait 
of van der Plaes, engraved by Houbraken,. 
is to be found on p. 58 of ‘De Levens- 
beschryvingen der nederlandsche Konst- 
schilders en Konst-Schilderessen,’ 1729, and 
@ life on pp. 63-65. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Earty Rattway TRAvELLING (12 S&S. 
vii. 461, 511).—The writer’ of the letter 
printed at the first reference mentions early 
railway signalling by means of men 
posted at intervals along the line. That was 
known as “police signalling,” by reason of 
the fact that no telegraphic or other system 
yet existed, and it was deemed necessary, in 
view of the absence of present-day discipline, . 
to place the traffic in charge of police 
constables, who passed on the trains, by 
hand signals, in the manner noted by your 
correspondent. It is interesting to note 
that the old ‘hand signal ” code survives 
at the present time in railway practice. 

The railway policeman figures in Punch, 
and the uniform was the same as that 
described, including the bearing of the 
constable’s staff. For the above reasons: 
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the modern railway signalman is often|of genealogical interest were folding pedi- 


to-day still termed the ‘‘ bobby.” 

The L. and N.W.R. Police Force retained 
in use the tall hat until the end of the 
’eighties, and were the last, I believe, to 
relinquish the old-time usage. 

W. E. Epwarps. 


LonDON IN THE FIFTIES AND SIXTIES: 
Potice Unirorms (12 vii. 431, 475).—I 
believe an illustration is to be found in The 
Lilustrated London News of the year 1862, 
-depicting a London police constable, attired 
in helmet and tunic, that being the earliest 
record I can find. 

The County Constabulary, however, re- 
tained the tall hat for a longer period ; in the 
West of England it survived until the end of 
the ‘sixties, but the leathern crowns were 
long before discarded. The tall hat was of 
‘beaver, having side stays of iron, so con- 
necting the brim and crown. The so-called 
“swallowtail was really a modification of 
the outdoor dress of the period, and it was 
officially described as a ‘dress coat.’’ The 
‘belt was worn in combination therewith, 
:and each constable carried an unsheaved 
truncheon, including the House of Commons 
police. The dress coat, however, was but- 
toned up to the neck, and the collar was of 
the high type still worn by the Guards when 
in full dress. A stock was also included in 
the equipment, and a song, extant in the 
“sixties, ran thus :— 

I would I were a bobby, 
Dressed up in bobbies’ clothes, 
With a high-crowned hat, &c. 
W. E. Epwarps. 
Croxley Green. 


Tue Leoitimist KALENDAR (12 vii. 471). 
‘The first issue of the Legitimist Kalendar 
was for the year 1894. It consisted of 
32 pages, and was published by Henry & 
*Co., 6 Bouverie Street, London, price one 
-shilling nett. The editor’s note on the 
back of the cover-title-page is dated 
December, 1893. In this note it is stated 
that “the Legitimist Kalendar will be issued 
-annually and the editor hopes to enlarge 
‘it considerably year by year.” 


The fourth and last edition was that for 
the year 1910. It was printed for the 
Forget - Me - Not Royalist Club, and Messrs 
Phillimore, 124 Chancery Lane, W.C., were 
offering a few copies (issued at 10s), at 
“Ts. 6d. net. in 1915. Amongst the contents 


grees showing the seize quartiers of the 
de jure sovereigns of England, the names of 
persons exempted from the various Acts of 
Indemnity, a list of titles still under attainder 
for fidelity to the Legitimist Dynasty, a list 
of the Ministers, &c., of the exiled Stuart 
sovereigns, and a list of 492 non-jurors, 
arranged under Dioceses ; the whole indexed. 
Frep. R. GALE. 
Crookbury, Fitzjohn Avenue, High Barnet. 


The last edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1910. Copies can still be obtained 
from Phillimore & Co., Chancery Lane. 


PreRRE FRANG OIS GAILLARD (128. vii. 489). 
—This arch criminal, and his mate Pierre 
Victor Avril, were both guillotined at 
Bicétre on the morning of Saturday, Jan. 9, 
1836. A graphic account of their remarkable 
careers and last moments is given in 
‘Studies of French Criminals’ by the late 
H. B. Irving. WittoucHBy MAaycock. 


He is the subject of a very interesting 
article entitled ‘False Poet but Genuine 
Assassin,’ by the late H. B. Irving in The 
Weekly Dispatch (Aug. 20, 1920). It may 
be added that Gaillard’s (nom-de-plume 
‘‘Lacenaire’”’) contributions to Parisian 
periodical publications (verse and prose) are 
still sought by “morbid ”’ collectors in 
France. It was also said (about thirty 
years ago) that some of his unpublished 
MSS. were sold by a relative to a London 
literary agent, and adaptations were pub- 
lished anonymously by the now extinct 
firms of Edwin J. Brett (of Fleet Street) and 
James Henderson (of Red Lion Court) in 
their once popular periodicals. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


Lovuts NaPoLEon : PorticaL Works (12 8. 
vii. 490).—Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (King 
of Holland), brother of Napoleon I. and 
father of Napoleon III., was a “ poet, and 
published two collections of poems. These 
have been sometimes attributed to the son, 
Napoleon III., who before becoming Em- 
peror of the French was known as Prince 
Louis Napoleon, and during his exile in 
England wrote works dealing with politics 
and occasional sonnets, songs, and epigrams. 
The David Bogue publication is probably @ 
translation of a selection. Napoleon Til. 
however, after becoming emperor published 
no poetical works in French. His great 
literary work was the ‘ Life of Julius Cesar. 
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Lucien Bonaparte (Prince de Canino), 
another brother of Napoleon I., was the 
author of a poem entitled ‘Charlemagne, 
ou l’Eglise délivrée ’ (two vols., 1814, English 
translation by S. Butler, and F. Hodgson 
London, 1815), and ‘La Cyrnéide, ou la 
Corse sauvée ’ (twelve cantos). The poeti- 
eal works of Napoleon I., most youthful 
efforts, will be found in the ‘(£uvres 
littéraires de Napoléon Bonaparte ’ (vol. i.), 
edited by Tancréde Martel (Paris, Albert 
Savine, 1888). ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
.36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, 8. W. 


ARMS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE (12 S. 
vii. 447).—A paper was read by the lat 
Admiral Albert H. Markham, K.C.B., in 
May, 1904, in Budrum Castle, Malta, and 
is printed, with reproductions of photo- 
graphs showing the heraldic carvings on 
the walls and towers, in Ars Quatuor Corona- 
torum, vol. xvii. 74-80. W. B. H. 


Emerson’s ‘EnGuisH Traits’ (12 S 
vil. 428, 473).—9. ‘“‘A blind savant, like.... 
Sanderson.”’ This was Nicholas Sanderson, 
the blind mathematician. If your corre- 
spondent is requiring any further informa- 
tion not in print and will write to me T shall 
be happy to help him, having compiled a 
pedigree of the family from wills proved at 
‘York and London and from the inscriptions 
which I have copied from Penistone, Yorks 
and Bexworth, Cambs, &c. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford, E.18. 


Drxon or Furness Fetts (12 §. vii. 410). 
—tThe last plate in Boutell’s ‘Monumental 
Brasses of England’ reproduces the canopy 
(only) of the brass on the tomb of Nicholas 
Dixon (1448). Haines also describes him 
as “ Pipe Subthesaurarius.”’ 

Watter E. 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


ADMIRAL BENBOw (12 8. vii. 431, 478).— 
Tam much obliged to Mr. W. P. H. PottocK 
for his reply re Admiral Benbow, but I did 
not want any account about the Sallee 
Rovers, but one concerning some pirates 
the Admiral took shortly before he met 
Du Casse. 

Respecting the latter part of Mr. Pot- 
Lock’s note, I can only say that it is 
traditional in my family that the money 
awarded to the Admiral was 4,000/. I will 
not say how many millions it now amounts 
to—though I pretty well know. 


I have the coat-of-arms (it is painted on 
wood, and the one on the Admiral’s tomb- 
stone at Kingstown, Jamaica, is a copy). 

Paul Calton’s account, which he gave to 
Campbell, is not to be relied on ; he said the 
Admiral left only two sons, he left three. 
I have a copy of his will in which he specially 
mentions his three sons. 

If Mr. Pottock, or any one interested, 
will write to me, I shall be pleased to 
answer. I have spent many years collecting 
facts about my ancestor (I am a lineal 
descendant). H. Stewart BENBOW. 

Stetchford, Birmingham. 


Nores ON THE EARLY DE REDVERs (12 8. 
vii. 445).—It seems impossible to kill the 
myth that Richard de Reviers, or Redvers, 
was the son of Baldwin de Meules (alias 
Baldwin of Exeter), Sheriff of Devonshire, 
whose father was Count Gilbert of Brionne. 
Stapleton tried to do so (‘ Mag. Rot. Scace. 
Norm.,’ II. eclxix), but it cropped up again 
in Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage,’ p. 140, and 
Cobbe’s ‘Norman Kings of England,’ 
Teble II. Planché did his best t9 slay the 
mistake (‘Conqueror and bis Companicns,’ 
ii. 45), but it re-appeared in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
sub ‘ Baldwin,” as was long ago pointed 
out by Dr. Round (‘Feudal England,’ 
p- 486). 

The parentage of Richard de Reviers has 
never been proved. The best that can be 
said on the question is to be found in the 
article on the Earls of Devon in vol. iv. of 
the new edition of the ‘Complete Peerage.’ 
This is contributed by Mr. G. W. Watson, 
who, I suppose, is the leading authority 
after Dr. Round on Norman and Anglo- 
Norman genealogy. The theory that 
Richard de Reviers survived until 1137, 
instead of dying in 1107, is founded on the 
confusion between him and Richard Fitz 
Baldwin, son of Baldwin of Exeter. 

It is certain that, as Dr. WHITEHEAD 
states, Richard de Reviers was never Earl 
of Devonshire; and for that very reason 
he could not have been “ Earl of Exeter.” 
As Dr. Round explained, in the twelfth 
century an earl was always the earl of a 
county, but his title might be taken from 
either (1). his county ; (2) the capital of his 
county ; (3) his chief residence; or (4) his 
family name (‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
pp. 145, 273, 320-1). Thus no one but the 
Earl of Devonshire could or would be 
styled Earl of Exeter. G. H. WHITE. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 
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THe TRAGEDY OF NEW ENGLaAnp (12 S. 

vii. 446, 493).—The authorities for the note 
hereon are many and varied, but chiefly 
seventeenth and eighteenth century his- 
torians. Amongst others Speed’s ‘ Views 
of the American Colonies’; Neale’s ‘ His- 
tory (not of the Puritans, but) of New 
England,’ and another author whose name 
is not given in the ‘History’ (1708-41) 
which is dedicated to the Attorney-General 
of Barbadoes. In the preface it is declared 
that 
‘there was no part of this history which had not 
been shown to persons who have lived. in those 
parts of the world, and been approved by them.” 
One of those who were largely responsible 
for the prosecutions for “‘ witchcraft ’’ was 
Cotton Mather, the son of a Lancashire man. 
His book on the ‘ Wonders of the Invisible 
World, with a further Account of the Trials 
of the New England Witches,’ by Increase 
Mather over-confirms some of the things 
charged against the ‘ witch ’’ prosecutors, 
for where one author affirms that even a 
dog was hung for ‘witchcraft,’ Cotton 
Mather says two were executed. 

Nothing was charged against the “ Pil- 
grims’’’ for their treatment of the native 
Indians, but in this matter the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld’s ‘Travels in the United 
States ’ (circa 1794) may be consulted ; and 
the speech of “‘ Red Jacket,’’ an Indian chief 
at an assembly of tribes at New York before 
General Knox the Governor; and for the 
names of the founders of the First Settle- 
ments of North America, and the dates 
thereof Guthrie’s ‘Grammar of Geography ’ 
published in 1798. This book names nine- 
teen separate colonies founded in North 
America between 1608 and 1787. 

M. N. 


See Rufus M. Jones, ‘The Quakers in the 
American Colonies ’ (Macmillan, 1911) for 
the persecution of the Quakers in New Eng- 
land, and also for the exile of Anne Hutchin- 
son and others from the Massachusetts Bay 
colony in 1637 for their religious opinions. 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Kell’s Lane, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


Mute. MERcANDOoTTI (12 S. vii. 448, 493). 
—There is a good deal about Edward Hughes 
Ball Hughes and Maria Mercandotti, in 
‘The Beaux of the Regency’ by Lewis 
Melville, 1908, which is well indexed. 
Facing p. 159 of vol. ii. is an etching by 
— Dighton (1819) of ‘The Golden 

all.’ 


Hughes not only owned Oatlands, where- 


the honeymoon was spent, but also “rented 
@ mansion in Greenwich Park ’”’ where he 
and his wife 

‘*kept open house; but after a while there were 
quarrels, which led to a separation, and eventually 
adivorce. It is not clear, however, on which side 
was the fault.” 

Hughes served for a short time in the 
army. He was commissioned a@ cornet in. 
the 7th Light Dragoons, Aug. 28, 1817, and 
placed on half-pay Feb. 11, 1819. See 
Army List of 1834. RoBEerT PIERPOINT. 


Fripay Street (12 S. vii. 490).—Stow in 
his ‘Survey ’ (1842 edn. at p. 131), dealing 
with the Friday Street in the City of London, 
says ‘‘so called of fishmongers dwelling 
there, and serving Friday’s market.” Per- 
haps the other Friday Streets were also fish 
markets. Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


According to Hare (‘Walks in London,” 
vol. i. p. 185), Stow says that the metro- 
politan example gets its name from “ Fish- 
mongers dwelling there and serving Friday’s: 
markets.” St. 


Does not this name usually denote @ fish 
market ? I fancy this is the case with the 
old Marché de Vendredi, at Antwerp— 
although nowadays it attracts because of the 
presence there of the Folk Lore Museum, 
with its interesting ancient domestic utensils, 
&e. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101 Piccadilly, W. 


THE INN, ASHBOURNE (12 S. 
vii. 350, 438, 515).—The following additional 
information, also contributed to The Ash- 
bourne News, has reached me :— 


“Mr. A. M. Wither, of Parr’s Bank, Ashbourne,. 
informs us that the late Mr. W. R. Holland, who 
was admittedly an authority on local history, on 
one occasion pointed out to him the premises next 
to the Town Hall, and formerly the offices of 
Messrs. Allsopp, the Burton brewers, as the old 
Talbot Inn, and there is certainly a good deal about 
the appearance of the building that suggests it may 
have been a hostelry at one time. So far, it will be 
seen, there are three opinions expressed as to the 
position of the Talbot. In his letter last week,. 
Mr. Twells referred to the late Rev. Franeis Jour- 


dain’s contention that the inu occupied the site of 


the present Town Hall. We quote the following: 
from the rev. gentleman’s article on * Ashbourne 
Signs: Ancient and Modern,’ which appeared in 
the ‘Ashbourne Annual’ of 1898:—‘The Talbot 
stood in the Market Place, on the site of the 
present Town Hall. This reminds us of the Earls: 
of Shrewsbury, who were once intimately eon- 
nected with Ashbourne. In the Grammar School 
books the following entry occurs: ‘1614, Itm laid 
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‘downe for a prnt (i. €., present) given to the Earl 
of Shrewsburie, at Ashburne. fur two gallons of 
claret wine 53. iiiid. ‘To Gregory Bircumshaw for 
a cake xviijd. To Thomas Taylor for sugar iis.’ 
Two Talbots or Mastiffs are to this day the sup- 
porters of the Shrewsbury arms. The inn itself 
was evidently a place of note, and the arms in its 
windows were noted by the Herald when visiting 
Ashbourne in 1611. It is thus mentioned in 
Walton & Cotton’s ‘ Angler,’ where Piscator says : 
*We will only call and drink a glass on horseback 
at the Talbot and away,’—and the travellers order 
ale, in spite of the warning given later on, that 
* Ashbourne has, which is a kind of riddle, always 
init the best malt, and the worst ale in England.’ 
‘The following notices of this famous house appear 
in the register: ‘ Buried 1639, Edmund Buxton, of 
the Talbot. Baptized June 15, 1715. Ann, daughter 
of Mr. Rob. Law, at the Talbot. Received July 24, 
1717, to church, Richard, son of Mr. Rob. Law, of 
the Talbot, which child was baptized by Mr. Dakin 
above a month ago. Baptized March 8. 1722-2, 
Gilbert, son of Mr. Jeremiah Groves ‘ (Talbot), 
Ashburne.’ ” 

‘This should prove of interest. 

CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE (12 S. vii. 508).— 
There seems to have been another ‘ white 
handkerchief ”’ incident connected with this 
event. I have seen it related that on that 
memorable Aug. 1 Bishop Burnet, driving 
to court, met near Smithfield Mr. John 
Bradford whom he stopped to speak to, 
and to whom he promised that should the 
Queen have passed away he would send a 
messenger to Mr. Bradford’s chapel, who 
should ennounce the event by dropping a 
white handkerchief from the gallery. This 
was duly done, but Bradford took no notice 
until in his closing prayer he invoked bless- 
ings on the head of our rightful Sovereign 
King George the First! It is matter of 
history how profoundly the Queen’s death 


at that moment affected the fortunes of 


SURREY. 


ANCIENT History or Assam (12 S&S. 
‘vii. 110).—If J. S. can see, William Robin- 
son’s ‘Assam,’ Calcutta, 1841, I think he 
will find something to his purpose in chap. iv. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Templetown House, Consett. 


Nonconformity. 


Royar Arms CuourcuHEs (12S. vii. 470, 
517).—In my communication at the second 
reference, |. 11, It would seem that iu 1614 
it was unusual ”’ should read zt was usual. 

The church of Groombridge in Kent, 
built by John Packer, Clerk of the Privy 
Seal to Charles I., in fulfilment of a vow, as 


‘@ thanksgiving for the safe return of the 


Prince of Wales from Spain, has in stone 
over the entrance porch a representation of 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers and below it 
an inscription reading ‘‘ D.O.M.S. ob felicissi- 
mum Caroli Principis ex Hispanijs reditum 
hoe Sacellum d.d. 1625, J. P.” 

A house in Gold Street, Saffron Walden, 
Essex, on the east side, has in plaster work 
the feathers and motto of the Prince of 
Wales, with the initials P. A., of probably 
early seventeenth-century date ; and in the 
oriel window of.the great hall of Horham 
Hall, also in Essex, is a panel of glass dating 
probably from the early sixteenth century 
which also bears the motto and feathers. 

STEPHEN J. BARNS. 

Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


THEN— !”’ (12 S. vii. 469, 512).— 
This expression was used in Anglo-Saxon 
times and is found in sentences indicating a 
command. There is no temporal signification 
attached to the “now” and the ‘‘then” 
is unemphatic and enclitic. A somewhat 
similar French expression is or ¢a, which is 
used to imply that something begins, or 
being synonymous with maintenant and ¢a 
an interjection that is intended as an 
encouragement. 

T. PERcy ARMSTRONG, 


Domestic History OF THE NINETEENTH 
CentTuRY (12 S. vii. 191, 216, 257, 295, 399, 
452).—The late Rhoda Broughton, in her 
last novel, ‘A Fool in Her Folly,’ when 
writing about a matter which appears to 
have taken place soon after the Indian 
Mutiny had been suppressed, states, in 
chap. xiii. :— 

‘* Afternoon tea was still an upstart struggling 
for recognition; born indeed and with a great 
future, but in many cases to be indulged in 
privately like dram-drinking, smuggled into 
bedrooms during visits, and sometimes shared 
with confidential servants in housekeeper’s 
rooms. 

IT presume that she refers to about the year 
1860. 

I do not think that afternoon-tea came 
into general use until about 1874; I think 
it was about this time that the late King 
Edward, when Prince of Wales, started the 
fashion of dining at a much later hour than 
the then recognized time. Afternoon-tea 
must have been a very rare thing in 1860; 
friends of mine, who are old enough to 
remember their daily life at that period, 
tell me that this date is far too early. I know 
that when visitors called, in the afternoon, 
at my father’s house, they were offered 
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port, sherry, and sweet biscuits. This was 
the custom, certainly, about 1866, for 
I generally took toll of the biscuits during 
transit. Perhaps this was a custom in 
what was then called a middle-class family, 
and did not apply to those higher up in 
life; who were called by the general term 
of “the Gentry,’’ whatever that may have 
meant. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Lonpon Post-marKs (12 S. vii. 290, 355). 
—Would Mr. kindly 
give further particulars of John G. Hendy’s 
*Post-marks of the British Isles-from 1840 
to 1876’? I have Hendy’s work dealing 
with post-marks down to 1840; but the 
publishers of it know nothing of the con- 
tination, nor can I find any mention of the 
continuation in the ordinary books of 
reference. Ernest 8. GLADSTONE. 

Woolton Vale, Liverpool. 

Fork-Lor& OF THE ELDER (12 8S. vi. 259, 
301; vii. 37, 59).—According to Mr. Yoshi- 
wara’s ‘A Bundle of Magical Cures ’ in the 
Kétyo Kenky6é, vol. i., no. 9, p. 563, Tokyo, 
1913, some folks in the southern part of the 
province Hidachi in Japan have the follow- 
ing formula for curing the toothache :— 

‘“* Bake as many beans as the number of years 
of the patient’s age till they are quite black, bury 
them under a living elder, and ask it, ‘ Please 
take your food with deaf ears and rotting teeth 
until these beans begin to grow.’ ”’ 

Needless it is to say baked beans shall 
never bud and the toothache will never recur. 
The Japanese elder is Sambucus racemosa L.. 
which also grows in Southern Europe. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


OxForRD (ORFORD) Hovusr, WALTHAMSTOW 
(12 S. vii. 469).—This should read Orford 
House. The owl cameo denotes the crest 
of the family of Kemp, former residents of 
the premises, otherwise I believe the pro- 
perty is without history. 

Wittram R. Power. 

157 Stamford Hill, N.16 


Dr. ALEXANDER KEITH (12 S. vii. 406, 
478).—As Dr. Keith did not understand the 
language spoken by the natives, it is quite 
possible that he got hold of the wrong 
version of the tale. On the other hand it 
is quite possible he was deliberately deceived. 
It is doubtful that a special law was enacted 
to meet our differential treatment to dead 
aliens. Probably the facts were that the 
hotel-keeper was anxious to get rid of the 
body as an undesirable object to give house- 


room to in his hostelry, and the mythical 
law was given as an excuse for his haste. 
The yarn about the two men watching for 
Dr. Keith’s last breath is also ridiculous, 
because they would not be allowed to touch 
a body until the ‘‘ corpse-viewer ” had seen 
it and given permission to remove it. As it 
was Miss Pardoe who came to the divine’s 
rescue, perhaps she has related the incident. 
in her ‘The City of the Magyar ’ (London, 
1840). L. L. K. 


PicturE By Sir Warp (12 §. 
vii. 470).—The picture, about which L. Q. 
inquires, is not improbably a full-length oil- 
painting, life size, of the first wife of the 
late Col. Harry McCalmont who died in 
1902. He married in 1885 Amy, daughter 
of Major General Miller, and she died in. 
1889. The portrait was an admirable like- 
ness of the poor lady, and one of the gifted 
artist’s happiest efforts. If I am correct in 
this conjecture, though Sir Leslie may have 
painted portraits of other ladies, the picture 
is now at Syston Court near Bristol, the 
residence of Mrs. Rawlins, a sister of the 
late Col. McCalmont 

WILLOUGHBY MAYcocK. 


Missinc Worps WantTeED (12 S. vii. 232, 296). 
—‘“* Come not when I am dead.’”? MayI say in 
answer to a supplementary question that this 
poem has been very beautifully set to music, 
I forget by whom, but I remember the air well. 
The song with its setting was included in a 
volume of Songs from Tennyson published some 
forty years ago. I should be very glad to know 
whether this is still obtainable. Unfortunately 
I remember neither the editor nor the publisher,. 
but the musical contributors were the most 
famous English composers of the day, such as 
Sullivan, Barnby, Macfarren, &c. ‘he book 
was published, I believe, at 21s. Cc. Cc. B 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 491.) 

The lines which M. P. N. sends are by Tennyson+ 
They are to be found, under the title ‘ The Silent 
Voices,’ on p. 855 of his ‘Complete Works,’ one 
vol., (Macmillan, 1894), having first appeared in 
1892, in ‘ The Death of Oenone, and other Poems.’ 
Tennyson’s own text is less profuse of capitals,. 
“black” and “starry” in the first and eighth 
lines being undistinguished. Epwarp BENSLY. 


This poem was set to music by Lady Tennyson, 
arranged for four voices by Sir F. Bridge, and 
sung at tbe Laureate’s funeral in Westminster. 
Abbey on Oct. 12, 1892. 

ALICE M. WILLIAMS. 


Of ‘When the dumb hour,” Palgrave in his 
‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,’ Second 
Series, has this note: “The poet’s last lines, 
dictated on his deathbed. If a friendship of near’ 
half a century may allow me to say it, these 
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solemn words ‘ As sorrowful, yet always rejoic- 
ing,’ give tke true key to Alfred Tennyson’s 
inmost nature, his life and his poetry.” 
Cc. B. 
(12 S. vii. 511.) 

2. This is an incorrect quotation from ‘‘‘ The 
Stirrup Cup.’as sung iy Mr. Santley. Written by 
H. Bb. Farnie, composed by L. Arditi. London, 
Chappel & Co,” 

Probably the song was published about 1875-80. 
It was in its time very popular; witness the fact 
that it was published in three keys. The two verses 
are as follows :— 

The last saraband has been dane’d in the hall, 
The last prayer breath’d by the maiden ere 
sleeping, 
The light of the cresset has died from the wall, 

Yet still a love-watch with my Lady I'm keeping. 
My charger is dangling his bridle and chain, 

‘The moment is nearing dear love! we must sever; 
But pour out the wine, that thy lover may drain 

A last stirrup-cup to his true maiden ever ! 


I cannot ride off, I am heavy with fears, 
No gay disregard from the flagon I borrow, 
I pledge thee in wine, but ’tis mingled with tears, 
‘win-type of the Love that is shaded by sorrow ; 
But courage, mine own one, and if it be willed 
That back from the red field thy gallant come 


never, 
In death he’ll remember, the she who had filled 
His last stirrup-cup was his true maiden ever ! 


Later there appeared ‘The Gift and the Giver,’ 
sequel to ‘The Stirrup Cup,’ by the same authors 
and publishers, also ‘“‘sung by Mr. Santley.” A 
foot-note on p. | as to the title ‘The Gift and the 
Giver’ says, ‘‘ A favorite inscription, in olden 
times, on vetrothal rings.”’ 

RogeRT PIERPOINT. 


Hotes on Books. 


Shakespeare’s Last Years in London, 1586-1592 
By oe Acheson. (Bernard Quaritch, £1 1s. 
net. 

A RECONSTRUCTION of Shakespeare’s life, even in 

regard to the periods of which we know most, is a 

business which calls for more than ordinary judg- 

ment as to the value of such evidence as we 
possess. To make anything of the obscurer years 
one had need be, to start with, of so cautious a turn 
of mind as to count the task impossible. A lively, 
hopeful imagination will certainly create delusions, 
having vast spaces in which to disport itself, with 
almost no facts and not very many more clear 
inferences, to serve as checks or guides. The writer 
of this book, at the very outset, shakes our confi- 


dence in his pessimism—the pessimism required by | }, 


the situation. He suggests Jacquesprerre as, 
possibly, the original form of Shakespeare, and 
therewith a Gallic origin for bearers of the name. 

So hopeful and ingenious a mind must be expected 
to show itself rather clever and entertaining than 
over-solicitous as to what the evidence in favour of 
its surmises will bear: and so we find our author. 
He advances little of which one can say positively : 
This cannot be so; but the reasons for which we 
are invited to agree with him remain slender. 


The most interesting of these studies, to our mind ,- 
is that of John Florioas Sir John Falstaff's original. 
This is introduced by an exceedingly apt quotation. 
from an eighteenth century criticism of the dramatic - 
character of Falstaff, the point of which is that those 
characters in Shakespeare which are seen only in 
part are ‘‘ capable of being unfolded and understood, 
in the whole; every part being in faet relative and’ 
inferring all the rest.” This ‘‘ wholeness” of 
Shakespeare’s characters—it has, of course, often 
been commented on—is the subject of several good. 
remarks which conclude with the opinion that these 
charaeters may be considered “rather as Historic 
than as Dramatic beings.”” Our author pers 
after quoting the passage, to declare that the reason 
for this life-likeness lies in the fact that every 
“very distinctive Shakespearean character’? when 
acting or speaking ‘‘ from those parts of the com-- 
position which are inferred only and not distinctly 
shewn ’’is the portrait of a personage contempora 
with Shakespeare whom the dramatist knew an 
took for his model. Fluellen, thus, is Captain 
Roger Williams; Falconbridge. Sir John Perrot 
ont Falstaff Florio. The Falstaff-Florio case is 
set forth most plausibly and against it what 
we have to urge is chiefly our ignorance of 
Shakespeare’s circumstances, his degree of ac- 
quaintance with Florio, and his actual methods 
of working. That quality in Shakespeare which 
has ac tt him among the greatest and 
most lively forces in literature down to the present 
hour has often been described as a capacity for 
seeing and rendering the universal in the individual 
along with—even thereby enhancing—individual 
pectliarities. A portrait on such lines would be- 
immeasurably more troublesome to produce than a- 
work of pure imagination—imagination, that is, 
informed and inspired by observation and close 
knowledge of individual men. Would a man of 
Shakespeare’s power adopt a method, to his per- 
ception of what goes to make up a man, so nearly 
impossible? Again, admitting he did, it cannot be 

roved tnat Florio was the model. Florio, we 

now, was furious with one, H.S., for having made 
a satirical use of his initials, J. F. H.S., then, is 
to be identified with Shakespeare and much hangs 
identification—but proof thereof is not to 

e had. 


We should, perhaps. follow our author more: 
readily if he himself were not so well satisfied as to 
the truth of these conjectures and did not so cheer- 
fully forget how slender are the materials with 
which he is working and how honeycomhbed with 
doubts. And we should also have been grateful to 
him for so much more care and polish in his own 
writing as would have enabled a reader to seize his- 
meaning at once. 

But we would by no means discourage students 
of aan from making acquaintance with his- 
ook. 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Evacuation to- 
the Disruption, 1843. By Charles Sanford Terry. 
(Cambridge University Press, £1 net.) 


Dr. SaAnrorpD TeRRyY claims for the history of 
Scotland that it is “‘a story of development unsur- 
passed by the national experience of any modern 
community.” We concede that claim. and we 
further agree with him that a new History of 
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Scotland is wanted. The History we should like 
to possess would resemble Green’s ‘Short History 
-of the English People.’ Green’s point of view and 
his accuracy have both alike been challenged, but 
the fine proportion, the arresting style, the live- 
liness of the portraiture and the movement and 
-charm of the work as a whole have not, we think, 
been rivalled, far less surpassed, in any other 
history of a like compass. 

Undoubtedly the history of Scotland is more 
difficult than that of England. Dr. Sanford Ter 
draws attention to its intimate connection wit 
genealogy. This is equivalent to saying that not 
-only the character of the people and not only the 
character of individuals require to be grasped and 
delineated ; between these two come the great 
families and their relations both with one another 
and the kingdom at large. Periods of French 
History show this peculiarity: but the stage of 
France is ampler and the total effeet, therefore, less 
confused and puzzling. In Scottish history influ- 
ences from difference of race, from family rivalry, 
from external pressure and from the predominance 
of individuals produce at several pvints so intricate 
a tangle that a certain breadth of treatment 
becomes necessary in order to make plain to the 
reader's eye that development on which Dr. Sanford 
‘Terry justly insists. 

We do not think he has altogether succeeded 
in this. though we find much in his book to praise. 
By dint of the most minute workmanship he con- 
trives to present a —~ amount of facts within a 
narrow compass; and by rather alluding to than 
relating some of the incidents that are known to 
“every schoolboy ” he finds room for more recon- 
dite matters. But the writing is so serried, and 
sometimes also so involved and abbreviated—as if 
space had been saved by pruning sentence by sen- 
tence—that the reader will find some we in 
getting into the swing of the narrative, and in 

sing from detail to a survey of the whole. 
| venevel stand out in too shallow relief. and carry 
little or no atmosphere, while on the other hand, 
the perception of national progress has to be arrived 
at mostly by way of laborious inference. Since the 
book is calculated for the general reader and the 
student, who already know the picturesque stories 
in which Scotland is so rich, we have perhaps no 
right to cavil at the omission of even the slightest 
description of Bannockburn, though we may 
wonder why, on the accepted plan, Rizzio's 
murder, for exa:iple, should have been described. 
But that which was intended to be treated should 
have been clearly set out, and arranged in some 
manner more easy for reference. In a subsequent 
edition some breaking up of paragraphs might be of 
service. 

None the less if rather too difficult for a work on 
the scale decided on and with the purpose it is 
designed to serve, this history of Scotland should 
be found very useful, and, if somewhat too thick 
and solid to be called stimulating, will certainly 
reward the careful reader by possessing him of a 
fund of well-authenticated and various knowledge. 
This has been carefully related to the contemporary 
histories of England and the countries of the 
Continent by the light of the most recent research. 
We are glad tomention the thirty-two genealogical 
tables of the great Scottish fa milies—a novel and 
-very good feature. 


Leicestershire. By G. D. Pingriff. 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 


WE are glad to see another of these excellent 
county guides. The information given is sufficient 
to form a sound foundation for future studies ; or, 
by itself, to make a good body of knowleége con- 
cerning the physical characteristics, industries, 
antiquities, and general history of the county. 
Leicestershire cannot boast the varied and supreme 
interest of say, Warwickshire : but it holds plenty 
to reward the curious inquirer’; and, as to history, 
the Battle of Bosworth and the names of Wycliffe, 
Lady Jane Grey, Latimer, and Macaulay, form no 
poor illustration. We should have thought that 
Grosseteste at least equalled these in importance, 
and that, if he was to be mentioned at all, (his 
connection with Leicester not being a conspivaous 
part of his history) something more to the point 
than his being ‘‘like De Montfort, an opponent of 
Henry III.” might have been brought forward. 

Some of our correspondents may be interested in 
the photograph of a bronze ticket used on the 
Leicester and Swannington Railway, supplied by 
the Midland Railway Company. Great pains have 
clearly been taken to collect an unhackneyed series 
of Loeb are Ig and, so far as this immediate object 
is concerned, with success. So far as providirg a 
good idea of their several subjects goes, many of 
them are in truth excellent, but a good number— 
especially those of the divers landscapes—must be 
pronounced neither here or there. 


(Cambridge 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at_which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. ; 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of 
sheet of paper. 

Mavwy thanks to those kind correspondents who 
have sent us the wishes of the season, which we 
heartily reciprocate. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


ELEVENTH SERIES. 


The above volume is now ready, and copies are 
available bound in cloth to match Publisher’s 
Covers for the Eleventh Series, at £1 1s. net, or, 
if preferred, unbound at 18s. 6d. net. 


Copies, if desired, may be had direct from 
The Publisher, ‘Notes and Queries,’ Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the prices quoted 
above, post free, or direct through any Bookseller. 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


The Publisher is particularly in need of back 
numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES for the 
following dates, and would be pleased to pur- 
chase a limited number of copies at 2s. 6d, 
each. No. 43, Oct. 23rd, 1910; No. 45, 
Nov. 5th, 1910; No. 67, April, 1917. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW 


ST. GEORGES ROAD SOUTHWARK, §.E1. 


Contains hairless paper, 2 which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each r dozen, or plain ; 
extra, 1s.38d. Pocket size, 58. zen, ruled or plain; postage 1 8. 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 
BOE“S. —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 

Topography, pitrheology. Genealogy. Biography. Court Memoirs, etc. 

List KER’S Great Boo tng 14-16 John Bright Street 
m. 


ANTED.—OLD PRINTS, MSS., &. Send 


Gr ae —Box 221, The Athenzum Press, h and 13 Bream’s 
Buildings, E 


BRITISH MUSEUM SEARCHES 
The Athenmum Preset Buildings, 


gg ME your OLD DEEDS, PAPERS, and 
M83S., to translate, condense, t; bind, make intelligible pane 
tor reference, y "MANOR COURT RULLS and 


_ KATHARINE SHERWOOD, 210, StrandW.0.8, London. 


The 
Leading 


Literary Journal 


The Times Literary Supplement is 
the best guide to contemporary 
English and Foreign Books, It 
contains each week a leading article 
upon some matter of current in- 
terest, authoritative reviews and 
criticisms of recent fiction, together 
with a complete index to important 
new publications. 


Readers should make a special point 
of taking regularly The Times 
Literary Supplement. Its columns 
will keep them in constant touch 
with everything of interest and 
importance in the world of 
literature. 


Why not send a subscription now, 
either through a newsagent or direct 
to the Publisher, Printing House 
Square, E.C.4, for the regular 
delivery of 


Che Times 


Literary 
Supplement 
Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


Subscription Rates: Post Free. 
INLAND AND ABROAD. 
3 months, 7s. 6d. 6 months, 15s. 0d. 
1 year 30s. Od. 
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1620-1920 


This month marks the tercentenary of the 
ete of the first British newspaper. In 
onour of the occasion 7 he Times has prepared 


A HAND-LIST OF ENGLISH 
AND WELSH NEWSPAPERS 
1620—1920 


This work provides a chronological record of 
all English newspapers, magazinesand reviews, 
as well as a complete catalogue of all existing 
periodicals. It is prefaced by a complete and 
accurate historical introduction, and will prove 
of the greatest value to historians and research 
workers. 


It has been published for The Times by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton at £1 1s. net, 
and may be ordered from any bookstall, or 
direct from 


The Times 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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